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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 

This study has attempted to explore the history of 
faculty participation on the Board of Trustees of Roosevelt 
University which has had more experience with this mode of 
government than virtually any other American college or 
university. Chapter I is an exposition of the background, 
objectives, and methodology of the study. 





CHAPTER X 



A STUDY OF FACULTY TRUSTEESHIP 
AT ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 



Overview of the Study 

This research is a study of the historical origins and 
outcomes of the practice of elected faculty representation on 
the Board of Trustees of Roosevelt University, It examines the 
reasons why the University's founders chose to adopt this mode 
of governance when they established the institution in 1945. 

The study also examines Roosevelt University's experience with 
the practice of faculty trusteeship over the succeeding twenty- 
five years. Particular inquiry is made as to how this governing 
structure operated during two critical episodes between 1958 and 
1964, Roosevelt University is a significant institution in which 
to study faculty trusteeship because with faculty-elected voting 
trustees on its Board since 1945, comprising between 1? and 25 
per cent of the total Board membership, it has had the most 
extensive experience with this mode of governance of any existing 
accredited; college or university. 

This historical analysis of the experience of the governing 
board of Roosevelt University is set in the context of American 
higher education by means of (1) a brief discussion of the origins 
and functions of the governing boards of American colleges and 
universities? (2) a review of the major previous studies of 
governing boards? ( 3 ) an historical analysis of the issue of 
faculty representation on college and university governing boards 
as discussed in the literature on higher education? and (4) an 
examination of the extent to which faculty representation on the 
governing board has been or is being adopted as a mode of govern- 
ance among the institutions of higher education in the United States 

2 
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The first two of these matters is discussed in Chapter II. The 
second two are considered in Chapter III. 

Chapter IV is concerned with the historical origins of 
faculty trusteeship at Roosevelt College i ^ why this mode of 
governance was adopted and the expectations of the founders with 
regard to it. Chapter V considers the experience of the institu- 
tion with this practice over the subsequent twenty-five years 
of its history. To further illuminate the functioning of faculty 
trusteeship as a mode of governance and to consider, in particular, 
how it operated in periods of institutional stress, Chapter VI 
is devoted to an analysis of the experience of faculty trustee- 
ship during two periods of crisis within the institution. Chapter 
VII concludes the study by providing a summary and a formulation 
of some general conclusions as well as suggestions for further 
research. 

The remainder of Chapter I is concerned with further 
introducing this study. This introduction includes a discussion 
of (1) the objectives of this study, (2) how the study arose 
and its current relevance to higher education, (3) a brief review 
of the history of Roosevelt University, (4) an overview of the 
organization and operation of the governing board of Roosevelt 
University compared with the boards of comparable academic insti- 
tutions, and (5) a discussion of the methodology employed in 
conducting the study. 



Research Objectives 

This study attempts to contribute to the understanding 
of administrative theory and practice in higher education by 
exploring the reasons why Roosevelt University chose to adopt 
the relatively unconventional pattern of faculty trusteeship 
at its founding. It examines that institution's experience 

^■Roosevelt College became Roosevelt University on 
September 1, 195^. When the term "College" is used in this 
paper it refers to the institution before that date. 
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with this mode of governance since 1945, with a particular look 
at two critical episodes betwen 1958 and 1964, The principal 
questions which this research attempts to answer are* Why did 
Roosevelt College adopt the practice of having the faculty elect 
five 1 of its members to be trustees? and. What have been the 
outcomes of that practice in the institution's governance? 

Additional questions which guided this study and to 
which answers were sought are* Did faculty trusteeship function 
as was intended by the institution's founders? If not, what 
factors or events accounted for the discrepancies? Were there 
issues or instances in which the faculty trustees played a signi- 
ficant or decisive role? How did the faculty trustees function 
during critical periods in the history of Roosevelt University? 

Did these trustees help or hinder the resolution of these crises? 
Did the faculty trustees assume particular roles during crisis 
periods or at other times? In situations of conflicting interests, 
whose interests were served by the faculty trustees? Did the 
faculty trustees behave during periods of crisis in ways similar 
to their behavior in general? 

In undertaking this study of faculty trusteeship it was 
believed that it would lead to generalizations regarding the 
role and functioning of faculty trustees at the institution 
under stud^y, It was thought possible to analyze the role faculty 
trustees play in the development and resolution of university 
crises. And it was hoped that this study of an institution with 
a very high degree of faculty representation on its governing 
board would illuminate the consequences of this mode of governance 
at that institution and shed light on the possible consequences 
of faculty trusteeship at other institutions. It was thought that 
the consequences of this mode of governance would be more clearly 
visible at Roosevelt University than at institutions with a 
smaller number of faculty trustees or experiencing this practice 
over a shorter period of time. 



1 Later this number was increased to six and then seven 
as the Board grew in size. 
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Current Interest in Faculty Trusteeship 

The historic pattern in American higher education is 
that institutional governance is vested in a board of laymen. 

This governing board is representative of the public (or publics) 
in whose interests the institution operates. Although for many 
years there have been challenges to this pattern, which are dis- 
cussed in Chapter III, the lay governing board has prevailed with 
very few exceptions. In recent years the legitimacy and ef- 
ficiency of this governing structure have been questioned in many 
quarters. These challenges have revived and intensified the 
debate about the purposes, functions, and composition of college 
and university governing boards, A number of institutions have 
acted, or are considering action, to change or broaden the composi 
tion of their boards. Some of these changes have included mem- 
bership for faculty and student representatives, two groups 
hitherto not found on governing boards. 



Recent National Developments 
on Governing Boards 

College and university governing boards which seemed to 
retain a relatively stable composition over long periods of 
time are now experiencing changes reflecting the concern on the 
part of many that these boards need to be broadened and democ- 
ratized, A few of these recent developments include! 

a, A recommendation by a committee at Stanford University 
that students and faculty serve as members of trustee committees, 
including the nominating committee,! 

b, A recommendation by the President to the Board of 
Trustees of Brandeis University that two students be elected to 
sit as voting members of various board committees and partici- 
pate at board meetings, 2 



^Intercollegiate Press Bulletins. XXXIV. No, 8 (October 

6, 1969)/W-4S. 

2 Ibid . , No. 11 (October 27, 1969 ) , 66. 
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c. Reorganisation of the Board of Trustees of Wesleyan 
University to include students and faculty as voting members of 
the five standing committees, and the inclusion of recent 

-I 

graduates, non-alumni, and women on the board, 

d. Student representation with full voting rights on 
the Boards of Trustees of the University of Connecticut, the 
University of Maine, and the University of Massachusetts, as 
well as, by state law, on the governing boards of all other state 
colleges and universities in Massachusetts, 2 

e. Student representation without vote on the governing 
boards of the University of Kentucky, the University of Washington, 
and the University of Wyoming, and a proposal for the same 
measure at his institution from the president of the University 

of Vermont. 3 

f. Reorganization of the nominating committee of the 
Board of Trustees of Colgate University to include a faculty 
member and a student,^ 

g. The election by Vassar College of a young ( 22 -year-old) 
alumna to its Board of Trustees, 5 

h. A suggestion by the governor of Maryland that the 

Board of Regents of the University of Maryland should be expanded 

£ 

to give representation to Negroes and young people, 

^ Ibid . . No, 12 (November 3 » 1969), 67 - 68 , 

^ For Your Information , Circular No, 144 (October 7t 
1969 ), 0 ffi ce bf lnstitutional Research, National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, Washington, B,C,, 

p, 1 . 

3 Ibid, 

4 

Higher Education and National Affairs , XVIII, No. 3? 
(October 24, 1969), 8, 

^ Ibid , . No, 39 (November 7, 1969 ), 7. 

6 The BPB 16-Minute Report for College and University 
Trustees. VI. No, 3 iNovember 3» 1969) , T» 
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i, A decision by the Board of Trustees of Columbia 
University to be responsive to new ideas and viewpoints by 
(among other things) eliminating life terms for all new members,! 

j, The addition of a student with full voting privileges 
to the board of Wake Forest University, Wake Forest, North 

Q 

Carolina, on November 12, 

k. Recommendations from a student-faculty committee 

to the Board of Trustees of Tufts University to increase faculty, 
student and alumni participation in University governance, in- 
cluding allowing participation in meetings of trustee committees 
of representatives chosen by faculty and students, 3 

l, The election by their peers of three student and three 
faculty representatives, each with full voting power, to the 
Board of Trustees of Otterbein College (a small, private, co- 
educational institution in Westerville, Ohio), At the same 

time, this board voted to reduce its size from 45 to 24 members,^ 

m. The election of a twenty-one year old senior stu- 
dent to the Board of Trustees of Denison University, 5 

n. A decision by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to add five recent graduates to its governing corpora- 
tion in order to "place greater emphasis on the perspective of 
recent student experience,"^ 

^• Ibid . « No. 4 (November 14, 1969 ), 1. 

2 Ben C, Fisher, Duties and Responsibilities of College 
and University Trustees (Raleigh, North Carolina 1 North 
Carolina Board of Higher Education, 1969 ), p. 4, 

^ intercollegiate Press Bulletins , XXXIV, No. 19 
(January 5i 1970) * 109-10. 

^Andrew H, Malcolm, "Students at Otterbein College 
in Ohio Elect 3 of Their Number to Board of Trustees; Faculty 
Votes Today," New York Times , October 20, 1970, p. 27. 

5 AGB Notes . II, No. 4 (April, 1971), [4], 



6 Ibid 
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o, The election of a young alumna to the governing 
hoard of Sweetbriar College. - 

p, A decision by the board of Park College, Kansas 
City, to open its general meetings to faculty, students, staff, 
alumni and parents so as to "improve communications between all 

O 

segments of the college community,." 

q, An announcement by the governor of Pennsylvania 
that a student will be added to the Board of Trustees of 
Pennsylvania State University. 3 

These examples reveal the extent to which the traditional 
mode of governance in American higher education is being chal- 
lenged and re-evaluated. Faculty trusteeship, with which this 
study was particularly concerned, may be seen as a special case 
of the more general movement to democratize governing boards. 



Arguments For and Against 
Faculty Trusteeship 

Some of the arguments for and, against faculty representa- 
tion on the governing board have been summarized by Rauht 

The classic argument , against this concept rests 
on the assumption that the board's primary function 
is to maintain an impartial stewardship, balancing the 
interests of the various constituencies against the 
public interest, which is explicit in the tax-supported 
institutions and implicit in the privileged position of 
the private institution. If one holds with this concept 
of the board, then a faculty member sitting on the board 
becomes the representative of a special constituency, 
and a conflict of interest between the needs of his 
following and the broader needs of the institution may 
develop. 

It can be argued, however, that in some colleges 
the president may not be viewed as adequately repre- 
senting the faculty, and in those cases some would 



%ew York Times , May 2, 1971. 

2 AGB Notes , II, No. 5 (May- June, 1971), | 3 |. 

^"student Trustee at Penn State," Chronicle of Higher 
Education , V, No, 35 (June 7, 1971), 
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say he represents a special administrative interest 
which, in equity, should be counterbalanced, 1 

Another formulation of the argument on this issue was made by 

Algo Hendersom 

It can be argued that the primary work of an 
institution is the operation of an educational pro- 
gramij therefore, those who know most about the job-- 
the professors — should be represented on the board. 

Many faculty have thus contended. Their principal con- 
cern usually is to protect academic freedom, about 
which they have a better understanding and feel more 
zealous than do lay trustees. They may, however, 
influence the board in other desirable ways because 
of their expertness of knowledge and because they 
must implement many of the decisions. On the other 
hand, a faculty-dominated board can become highly 
introverted and lead the institution down the most 
conservative of academic paths to the point that it 
becomes remote from the "real world of affairs." 

a The opposing contentions cite the advantages of 
having members who are personally free from involve- 
ment, who can look at the institution and its problems 
objectively and disinterestedly. The infusion of 
faculty into the board, it is said, can lead to muddy 
waters in administrative responsibility. 

In view of this interest and activity with regard to 
broadening the membership of college and university governing 
boards, it is both appropriate and timely to undertake a study 
of the experience of an institution that has had faculty 
representation on its governing board for two and one-half 
decades. It is hoped that those who contemplate adding faculty 
representatives to a college or university governing board will 
find this study of the origins and outcomes of faculty trustee- 
ship at Roosevelt University both interesting and useful. 



Brief History of Roosevelt University 
A history of the founding of Roosevelt College and 
University from its founding to its emergence as an autonomous 
independent component of the spectrum of higher education in the 



-Morton A, Rauh, The Trusteeship of Colleges and uni- 
versities (New York! McGraw-Hill Book Company, TsWT, p. 102. 

2 Algo D, Henderson, "The Role of the Governing Board," 
AGB Reports , X, No. 2 (October, 196?), 12. 



Chicago community is the subject of a doctoral dissertation in 
progress by Thomas 0, Lelon, an alumnus of that institution, 
for the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, 

A history of that depth and detail is beyond the scope of this 
study. Nonetheless, in order to focus the issue of faculty 
trusteeship at that institution it is important to review some 
of the major elements of its history. 

Roosevelt College was founded on April 17, 1945 » by 
its first president and a board of six men. Initially, the 
institution was to have been called Thomas Jefferson College, 
but the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt moved its founders to 
adopt his name. 

The college grew out of the Central YMCA College of 
Chicago, In a controversy over academic freedom and discrimi- 
nation with the governing board of that institution, which was 
to be an important determinant in the character of the new 
institution, the president resigned his position, A group of 
some sixty-eight members of the faculty, including the dean of 
faculties, resigned from the Central YMCA College and joined him 
in the establishment of the new college. 

Classes began in September, 1945, with over 1,300 student 
in somewhat makeshift office facilities in downtown Chicago, 

The enrollment of Roosevelt College, as of most other academic 
institutions, was soon swelled by an influx of returning veterans 
In February, 1946, nine students were awarded bachelor's degrees 
in the College's first commencement. Because Roosevelt College 
was in fact a continuation of a predecessor institution, moving 
a faculty, administrative staff, student body and library vir- 
tually intact, it was able to apply for accreditation from the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
almost immediately. This accreditation was granted in March, 
1946, 

Some of the flavor of this early period is evident in 
the enthusiasm, confidence, and pride expressed in this excerpt 
from a report by the Dean of Faculties to the Board of Trustees 
on December 17, 1945* 
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If it is foolhardy for 68 men to resign their jobs 
without assurance of future security, the faculty of 
Roosevelt College was foolhardy. 

If it is impossible to remodel an 11-story building 
in 33 days, equipping it with classrooms, library, 
laboratories, and offices, Roosevelt College was an 
impossibility. 

If it is absurd for a new college to offer such 
subjects as advanced calculus, to apply for accredita- 
tion 6 days after the opening of school, and to graduate 
a class at the end of the first 17 weeks, then Roosevelt 
College is absurd. 

If it is radical to teach future labor leaders, 
as well as future business men, the mysteries of 
accounting; if it is radical to supply Jews, Poles, 
Japanese, and Negroes as well as Anglo-Saxons with 
the tools of language, then Roosevelt College is 
radical. 

If it is impractical to give employed men and 
women during. the evening hours courses of standard 
quality in history, chemistry, and music, Roosevelt 
College is impractical, 

I am proud to say that Roosevelt College is in 
these ways foolhardy, impossible, absurd, radical 
and impractical. 1 

Faculty participation in the governance of the new col- 
lege was encouraged by its president and became an important 
part of its ethos. In addition to faculty membership on the 
governing board (the origins of which are discussed in Chapter 
IV) there were a number of other democratic innovations. Deans, 
although appointed by the Board, had to be confirmed by a two- 
thirds vote of the faculty. The deans and the president had to 
submit to a vote of confidence from the faculty every three 
years. Department chairmen were elected by the executive com- 
mittee of each school (later college) which was itself composed 
of elected faculty representatives as well as the school dean, 
the dean of faculties, and the president. Every full-time member 
of the faculty and every part-time member with one or more years 
of service, including members of the administrative staff, had the 
right to vote* Furthermore, a grievance procedure was adopted, 



^■Wayne A, R, Leys, "Report to the Board," Minutes of the 
Roosevelt College Board of Directors, December 17, 19^5 . 



similar to procedures used in the labor movement, which gave 
any full-time employee of the College the right to file a 
grievance whenever he felt there was a serious difference of 
opinion with another member of the faculty or administrative 
staff. The grievance procedure involved arbitration and appeal 
at various levels up to the Board of Trustees. A parallel pro- 
cedure was adopted for the student body as well.-*- 

A later innovation, as egalitarian as any of these, was 
the creation of a Budget Committee, responsible to the Board 
of Trustees for the formulation of a balanced budget, on which 
half of the members were faculty elected by the Senate, The 
president served merely as one among a number of ex officio 
administrative members on this Committee, which became one of 
the most powerful bodies in the institution. 

The College opened in temporary facilities in September, 
1945* The following year it purchased the historic Auditorium 
Building and in September, 19 ^ 7 , moved to its permanent location 
at Congress and Michigan Avenues, in downtown Chicago, The 
surge of serious students attending under the G.I. Bill gave 
the young college a feeling of confidence, stability, and mis- 
sion which went a long way — although not as far as the controller 
would have liked — to compensate for the institution's utter lack 
of endowment. Funding was to remain a chronic problem. Many 
liberal Chicagoans, impressed with the college's ideals and its 
determination to integrate higher education, gave money to sup- 
port the institution; but these sums tended to be relatively 
small. Its liberal image (radical, in the minds of many) and the 
history of the controversy with the Board of the Central YMCA 
College seemed to alienate many corporate and "establishment" 
sources, Roosevelt College learned, as have some other private 
institutions, to operate on tuition income. Fund-raising counted 
for no more than 10 to 15 per cent of the annual budget, the 



iThese innovations were described by the founding presi- 
dent in an article written for the John Dewey Society; Edward J, 
Sparling, "Evaluating Some Efforts to Achieve Democracy in Ad- 
ministration," in Democracy in the Administration of Higher Educa- 
tion . Tenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, ed. by Harold 
Benjamin (New York; Harper & Brothers, 1950), pp. 204-22. 

, • 18 f* 
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lion's share of which came from tuition. This percentage has 
remained relatively stable throughout the institution's history. 

Within three years of its founding, Roosevelt College 
grew to an enrollment of over 6,000 students and found itself 
one of the largest private undergraduate colleges in the country. 
Many of these students held part or full-time jobs and attended 
classes at night. The College attracted working students by 
its flexible course-scheduling which made it possible to earn 
a degree in most departments on a part-time evening basis. 

In I 95 I « the College ambitiously, albeit tentatively, 
initiated graduate work. By the spring of 195^ » it was ready 
to declare itself a University, In that year, too, the institu- 
tion effected a merger between its School of Music and the 
much older Chicago Musical College, Accreditation of the Master's 
level programs was awarded in March, 1955 » by the North Central 
Association and confirmed the change from college to university. 

By 1971, fifty undergraduate departments and programs and twentjf- 
two Master's Degree level programs had been established. 

Prom the start, the institution's curriculum and adminis- 
trative structure reflected an urban focus and orientation, and 
a commitment to community needs. In .1.9^6 a Labor Education Divi- 
sion was established, on a p«.r with the other principal academic 
divisions, to conduct special educational programs for labor 
union leaders and others. Subsequently, a Division (later Col- 
lege) of Continuing Education was established to meet the educa- 
tional needs of adult students. Recently, Roosevelt University 
expressed its educational role as including thro a elements res- 
ponsive to social needs 1 (1) creating avenues for upward mobility 

and the removal of barriers of race prejudice and of economic 
deprivation, (2) providing opportunities for students at all 
levels to resume an interrupted education,, and ( 3 ) enabling 
individuals to prepare themselves for raw careers. 1 

1 

"The Mission of Roosevelt University," a mimeographed 
paper prepared by the Planning Committee of Roosevelt University, 
May, 1969 . 
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The Board of Trustees of 
Roosevelt University 

The governing board of Roosevelt University is called 
its Board of Trustees, This is the designation that Eells 
found in use at 80 per cent of the private institutions of 
higher education in the United States* ^ It is slightly larger 
than the average size for governing boards of independent private 
institutions which tend to be larger than the boards of public 
institutions. The Roosevelt University Bylaws authorize a total 
of forty-one voting members on the Board of Trustees.^ Eells 
found that boards of private independent colleges and universities 
averaged twenty-three members,- Roosevelt Board members are 
elected for three-year terms of office, Martorana reported that 
for nonsectarian private institutions, the modal term of office 
is three years and the median, four years. ^ 

In addition to these characteristics on which the Board 
of Trustees of Roosevelt University is similar to the governing 
boards of comparable institutions, it is also similar in terms 
of its organization and committee structure. It has a chairman, 
elected from among its members; three vice-chairmen, one each 
for Development, Business and Finance, and Academic Objectives 
and Long Range Planning; and eight standing committees which, 
in addition to an Executive Committee, include Academic Objectives 
and Long Range Planning, Auditorium Theatre, Business and Finance, 

^Walter C. Eells, "Boards of Control of Universities 
and Colleges," Educational Record , XLII, No. 4 (October, 1969 ), 
336. 

2 "By-Laws of Roosevelt University! Including Amendments 
adopted to September, 1968 ," Article III, Section 2, During 
most of its history the Board has had one or more vacancies, 

^lells, "Boards of Control," p, JbQ, 

[ebastian] V [incent] Martorana, College Boards of 
Trustees (Washington, D.C . 1 Center for Applied Research in 
Education, Inc,, I 963 ), p. 48, 
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Community Relations, Development, Facilities, and Nominating, 

Only the Auditorium Theatre Committee is unique to the institution. 
The other committees are similar to those typically found on 
college and university governing boards, 1 Some of these committees 
have functioning subcommittees j some of the committees are more 
active than others ; all (at least in theory) report to the Board 
through the Executive Committee, From time to time, ad hoc or 
special committees have been appointed which are outside this 
standing structure. Generally, such committees are dissolved 
once they have made the report or served the purpose for which 
they were constituted. The Board is served by a Secretary who 
is not a member. 

The Board of Roosevelt University meets in regular 
session four times during the academic yeari in October, 

December, February, and April, However, at least one and some- 
times two or more special meetings are usually held during 
the year. The regular meetings are generally held at the 
University but the special meetings have sometimes been held in 
the more informal setting of members* homes or in conference 
facilities in downtown Chicago. The Executive Committee meets 
more frequently, generally averaging eight or nine meetings 
during the year. The agenda are approved by the President and 
the Chairman, and, together with supporting documentation, are 
sent out by the Secretary in advance of the meetings. Since 
19^5 * "the Board has had a set of Bylaws which have contained the 
rules and mandates under which it has functioned. Recently, a 
Board of Trustees Manual was developed in which a variety of 
important University documents were brought together to facilitate 
the functioning of the Board, 

In all of these respects the Board of Trustees of 
Roosevelt University is similar to the boards of comparable 
institutions. In one respect, however, it is quite unlike other 

~See Martorana, Ibid . , p, 70; and J. L, Zwingle, "Governing 
Boards," in Handbook of College and University Administration , 

Vol, Ii General , ed, by Asa 5, Knowles (New York* McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1970), pp, 2-34 to 2 - 36 , for a discussion of board 
committees. 
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boards--its composition and method of selecting members. Of the 
four principal methods of selecting board members identified by 
Elliott and Chambers^- (election, appointment, co-optation , and 
ex officio designation) three are used. The Bylaws of the 
University designate the president of the University as an ex 
officio voting member of the Board of Trustees, 2 Seven posi- 
tions on the Board are held by members of the faculty elected 
by the Faculty Senate for staggered three-year terms. The remain- 
ing positions are filled by co-optatiom i,e, t lay members of 
the public elected by the Board itself upon the recommendation 
of its Nominating Committee, (One of these positions has tradi- 
tionally been held by an alumnus recommended by the Board of 
Governors of the Alumni Association, ) 

Not only is the Board of Roosevelt University unusual 
in having 18 per cent of its regular voting membership elected 
by the faculty from among its own ranks, but it is also unusual 
in the broad representation of its public members. In 1950 its 
president wrote with pride 

The Board of Trustees of Roosevelt College is inter- 
racial and intercreedal. Members come from the 
fields of finance, business management, organized 
labor, journalism, law, teaching, the judiciary, 
government, and industry, 3 



■^Edward C, Elliott and M[erritt] M [ad is on] Chambers, 
eds. , Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Universities 
and Colleges (New York* Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 193*0. P» 12, 

2 

Studies of governing boards have reported that the 
president is an ex officio member of the board in somewhat 
under half of the American colleges and universities. See, 
for example, Hubert Park Beck, Men Who Control Our Universities i 
The Economic and Social Composition of Governing Boards of 
Thirty Leading Universities (Morningside Heights, New York* 

King's Crown Press, 1947) » P« 122, The study of governing boards 
conducted at Indiana University found 666 college and universi- 
ty presidents serving ex officio out of a total of 1,670 insti- 
tutions whose boards were studied (August W« Eberle, "Governing 
Boards* Viability of Policy Boards Depends on Democratic 
Representation of Publics — Not Self-Perpetuation of Members," 
College and University Business . XL, No. 4 [October, 1970] . 20), 
(3 

ERJC 3Sparling, "Evaluating Some Efforts to Achieve Democ- 

racy in Administration," p, 210, 

" 
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The Roosevelt Board has continued to be more broadly representa- 
tive than are the governing boards of most colleges or universi- 
ties. In 1970 there were four women, five Blacks, two labor 
union leaders, and members of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
religions serving as trustees. Although exact figures are not 
available for the entire period, the evidence from the studies 
by Hartnett-*- and others suggests that from the time of its 
founding until about I 969 a large fraction — perhaps over one- 
half — of all the Black trustees serving on the boards of integrated 
senior institutions 2 in the United States were to be found on 
the Board of Roosevelt University. 

Although the composition of the Roosevelt Board is compre- 
hensive and representative and its members have explicitly con- 
tinued the liberal and democratic philosophy that motivated its 
initial composition, and although it did consider the matter 
in its first year, the Board of Trustees of Roosevelt University 
has never contained student members. Cowley was misinformed when 
he wrote in 1951* "At Roosevelt College, Chicago, since its 
establishment in 19 ^ 5 * students have sat by legal right on the 
board of trustees. ”3 

Beyond these provisions for the election of faculty and 



iRodney T. Hartnett, The New College Trustee, Some Pre- 
dictions for the 1970 * s (Prineetoni Educational Testing Service, 

wmrTrw: — — 

2Those institutions commonly thought to be predominantly 
Black are specifically excluded from this generalization. Some 
of these institutions were, in fact, integrated and a number 
had Negro trustees on their governing boards. 

3william H. Cowley, "Academic Government," Educational 
Forum , XV, No, 2, Pt. 1 (January, 1951), 220. This mistake by 
Cowley is typical of many made about the University, particularly 
in its early years, when a strong liberal stance on certain 
issues, such as integration, was misjudged by the community to be 
a radical posture on everything. It is true, however, that two 
representatives of the student body have served as associate 
(i.e,, nonvoting) members of the Faculty (later Faculty Senate) 
of the institution since its inception. These representatives 
were awarded voting privileges in 1968, 
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alumni members of the Board, no special or legal qualifications 
for Board membership are stipulated by the Bylaws as at some 
institutions. 

The functions of the Board of Trustees of Roosevelt 
University are specified in its Bylaws, Article III, Section 1 
provides sweeping and comprehensive authorityi "The affairs 
of the corporation shall be managed by its Board of Trustees," 

More specific authorization for certain other functions and 
responsibilities is found in various other locations. Article 
IV, Section 5» clause d, authorizes the Board to execute deeds, 
mortgages, bonds, and contracts. The next clause (e) in that 
section reserves to the Board the power to appoint a controller, 
director of development, dean, acting dean, or vice-president 
upon the recommendation of the president. Article V provides 
the Board with the power to review, modify or reverse actions 
of the Executive Committee to the extent such actions are not 
irrevocable. This Article also reserves to the full Board the 
power to mortgage, buy, sell, or convey real estate. Article 
VI, Section 1 gives the Board the power to authorize contracts. 

The authority to accept gifts and bequests Is contained in 
Article VII, And Article XIV gives the Board the authority to 
determine whether or not it will hear faculty grievances. The 
authority to appoint members of the faculty, frequently a function 
of governing boards, Is specifically conferred upon the president 
(Article IV, Section 5* Clause e). 

Methodology of the Study 

This study made use of historical methodology to conduct 
an intensive and systematic examination of the experience of 
faculty trusteeship at Roosevelt University, The role and 
function of the faculty trustees during two particular periods 
critical in the history of Roosevelt University was analyzed 
in order to highlight this experience. The two episodes chosen 
to illuminate the functioning of faculty trusteeship as a mode 
of government were the Board's decision to restore the Auditorium 
Theatre and the resignation of the University's second president. 

The role and function of the faculty trustees in these two 

■, ^ o 

24 
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critical situations was analyzed in order to reveal in greater 
relief the role and function of the faculty trustees in general 
"the history of the institution* In addition, certain 
other significant Board decisions were examined somewhat less 
extensively. 

Primary source documents were relied upon to a great 
degree. In particular, the Minutes of the meetings of the 
Board of Trustees, of the Faculty Senate (known as the University 
Senate since the granting of voting privileges to the two 
student members in 1968), and of the Administrative Council were 
most valuable as were such documents as the Constitution of 
the Faculty of Roosevelt University and the University Bylaws as 
these have been revised and amended since 1945, Where they 
exist, the Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board some- 
times provided a more intimate glimpse of thoughts and events 
than were revealed in the records of the parent body. The 
Roosevelt University Archives were found to contain a most help- 
ful, although far from complete, collection of letters and other 

papers which shed light on the origins of faculty represents 
tion on the Board of that institution. The letters and papers 
in the files of the Office of the President of the University 
and in the Office of the Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
were a valuable tool in this research as were certain records 
provided by President-Emeritus Sparling. Reports by various 
members of the faculty and by faculty groups were of interest 
as was a study of the administrative structure of the University 
which was commissioned by, and conducted for, the University 
in 1964 - by the management consulting firm of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget. Articles about Roosevelt College containing views 
of the institution's democratic governing structure, some of 
which were written by members of the faculty and administration, 
were found in a number of educational journals and popular 
periodicals. 

An important aspect of this research has been that the 
relatively recent history of the events being studied made it 
possible to interview many of the participants and observers. 



Interviews were conducted with lay and faculty trustees, "both 
past and present, with the University's three presidents, and 
with a number of other individuals associated with the insti- 
tution since its founding. Some of these individuals were in 
policy and decision-making roles; others, including secretaries 
and administrative assistants had an opportunity to observe 
people and events from "behind the scenes," 1 The interviews 
were open-ended and were designed to elicit information about 
the contribution of each informant as well as to corroborate 
information obtained from other sources, A list of those inter- 
viewed and the dates of the interviews is included in the bibliog- 
raphy, Many of these interviews were tape-recorded and tran- 
scribed, In addition, day-to-day contact with many of the in- 
formants often made it possible to gather and verify evidence in 
less formal encounters. Both the formal and informal interviews 
were of considerable value in helping to test, amplify, and aug- 
ment the impressions, conclusions, and historical facts obtained 
from the various written materials and documents. Together with 
the more traditional historical materials the interviews made 
possible a more comprehensive and complete view of these events 
than would either of these sources used alone. 

Both kinds of data were subjected to the methods of 
historical scrutiny to determine their veracity and reliability. 
Primary and secondary source materials were subjected to internal 
and external examination of evidence, 2 Varying oral accounts 
and the memories of different observers were cross-checked against 
each other and, where available, against contemporary documentary 
evidence. Nonetheless, it was necessary to make judgments about 
the degree to which the personalities, positions, interests, and 

-The importance of gathering the testimony of the 
"common man" in historical research was discussed by Jesse lemisch 
in "Listening to the 'Inarticulate'" ( Journal of Social History , 
III, No, 1 [ Fall, 1969 ]. 1-29). 

2 A helpful explication of this methodology was found 
in Jacques Barzun and Henry F. Graff, The Modem Researcher 
(New York; Harcourt, Brace, and WorldT Inc, , 1957) , pp. 88-114 
and 131-53; and in Louis Gottschalk, Understanding Historyi A 
Primer of Hi s torical Method (New York; Alfred A, Knopf, 1.950) , 
pp, 118-71. 
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biases of participants and observers influenced or distorted 
their perception, interpretation, and recollection of events . 1 
The investigator has had a unique opportunity to study these 
events and the issue they illuminate because of his professional 
role as assistant to the president and secretary of the Board 
of Trustees of Roosevelt University. The productive relation- 
ships he had established with members of the faculty, the adminis 
trative staff, and the Board of Trustees of that institution 
facilitated and, in many cases, made possible, the interviews. 

His experience with, and observation of, the trustees, staff, 
and faculty in formal meetings and other settings was of great 
value as was his firsthand experience of some of the events 
discussed. 

This study was undertaken in several overlapping stages. 
Initially, a thorough and systematic search was made of the 
literature on trustees and trusteeship. This research, which 
provided the data for Chapters II and III , helped to determine 
the origins and functions of governing boards in American higher 
education, the findings of previous studies of governing boards, 
the rationale for and against faculty participation on governing 
boards as discussed in the literature, and the extent to which 
this practice has been adopted in colleges and universities in 
the United States. Second, attention was focused on faculty 
trusteeship at Roosevelt University. The written primary and 
secondary source materials in the University Archives and in 
the various offices' files were searched through systematically 
and analyzed. Third, interviews were scheduled and conducted 
with the various respondents most of which were held in Chicago, 
The residence of some respondents in other parts of the country 
necessitated travel to those locations. Subsequently, the data 
were organised and evaluated and this report written. 



. Useful guidelines on this matter were found in Allan 

to Historv (New York! D. C. Heath and Co,, 

193o; » pp. 188-203? as well as in the literature on psychodvnamio 
psychology, ** 
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PART II 



BACKGROUND 

Part II of this study is an analysis of background 
considerations relating to governing boards of American insti- 
tutions of higher education and to the issue of faculty parti- 
cipation thereon. Chapters II and III provide a perspective 
from which to view the Roosevelt University experience. 



CHAPTER II 



GOVERNING BOARDS IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Origin of Governing Boards of American 
Colleges and Universities 

It is appropriate to introduce this study of faculty 
trusteeship with a brief discussion of the origin of college 
and university governing boards both because an examination of 
the history of these boards helps provide an understanding of 
their role and function and because faculty participated on the 
governing boards of the first two colonial colleges — Harvard 
and William and Mary — a fact referred to nostalgically by 
some advocates of faculty trusteeship. 

It is generally agreed by students and observers of 
college and university governance that the boards controlling 
the institutions of higher education in this country are com- 
posed primarily of educational laymen and that this has been 
true since colonial times. In a study of "The Control of 
Universities in the United States," Hamilton observed that "the 

control of institutions of higher learning by nonresident lay 

1 

boards has become the pattern in the United States." The 
American Council on Education states that the members of college 
and university governing boards "are usually informed laymen, 
predominantly in the fields of law, finance, and industry (and 
in the ease of private, church-related colleges, from the 
ministry) . "2 



1 Thomas A, Hamilton, "The Control of Universities in the 
United States," (unpublished Ph, D. dissertation, Department of 
Education, The University of Chicago, 19^7) • P* 




leges , 

ifSy. 



2Allan M, Cartter, 
(9th edj Washington, 
p. 32. 



ed. , 

D.C. 



American Universities and Col- 
i American Council on Education 
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However, whether this pattern had its origins in the 
unique situations experienced by the founders of colleges in this 
country or whether there were European origins and anticedents 
for lay governance is an issue about which students of the matter 
have disagreed. This assertion by Hutchins is typical of many. 

It should be noted that a board of trustees is a unique 
American organization. Since the Middle Ages the 
European universities have been controlled directly by 
the state, without the intervention of a board of any 
kind, and the British universities have been controlled 
by the faculties,! 

Elliott, Chambers, and Ashbrook called the lay governing 
board, "the unique American agency of control. Others who have 
seen lay governing boards as an American invention include 
Kirkpatrick, Carlson, Capen, Coolidge, Paley, Savelle, Rauh, 
Martorana, Barzun , and Herron, 3 Many of these authors see a 



■‘■Robert Maynard Hutchins, "Professors and Trustees," 

No Friendly Voice (Chicagoi University of Chicago Press, 1936), 

p. 13. 

^Edward C, Elliott, MQerrittJ Mfadisori] Chambers, and 
William A. Ashbrook, The Government of Higher Education! Designed 
for the Use of University and College Trustees (New Yorki American 
Book Company, 1935), p. 1. 

3 

-'John E, Kirkpatrick, The American College and Its Rulers 
(New Yorki New Republic, 192? ) , p. 306* idem . Academic Organiza- 
tion and Control (Yellow Springs 1 Antioch Pr e ss , 19 3 1 ) , p7 xiTi 5 
Anton J. Carlson, "So This Is the University?" AAUP Bulletin . 

XXIV, No. 1 ( January, 1938) , 9-18; Samuel Paul Capen, The Manage- 
ment of Universities (Buffalo! Foster and Stewart Publishing 
Corporation, 1953) » P» 7? Charles A. Coolidge, "How to be a Good 
Fellow, " Harvard Alumni Bulletin . LVIII (February 4, 1956) , 35CM 
Columbia University, The Role of the Trustees of Columbia Universi- 
ty, The Report of the Special Trustees Committee, William S, 

Paley, Chairman, Adopted by the trustees November 4, 195? (New 
Yorki Columbia University, 1957), p. 7? Max Savelle, "Democ- 
ratic Government of the State University! A Proposal," AAUP 
Bulletin , XLIII, No, 2 (June, 1957), pp. 323-24; Morton A. Rauh, 
College and University Trusteeship (Yellow Springs! Antioch 
Press , 1959), p. 15; S [ebastianj V tincent] Martorana, College 
Board of Trustees (Washington, D.C.i Center for Applied Research 
in Education , Inc,, I963), p, 3; Jacques Barzun, "Tomorrow's 
University--Back to the Middle Ages," Saturday Review (November 
15, I969), P» 25; Orley R,, Herron, Jr., The Role of the Trustee 
(Scranton, Pennsylvania! International Textbook Company, 1969) , 
p. 1?, £3. 
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